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philosophy. It is in this domain that we encounter the great 
question of the construction of religious dogma. Professor Jas- 
trow's remarks are useful as far as they go. But to be fully 
appreciated they should be read in connection with such a book 
as Harnack's "Dogmengeschichte." In all discussions of this 
kind it is essential to bear in mind that the religious conception 
of the world is essentially different from the scientific. Religion 
does not interpret or explain the facts of existence; its function 
is to appraise their value for human life. Before parting with 
this really valuable book, it is only right to say that the author 
has supplied it with an admirable bibliography. Among the 
periodical publications which he mentions the Revue de Theologie 
et de Philosophie, the Theologischer Jahresbericht and the Zeit- 
schrift fur Theologie und Kirche deserve a place. 

W. D. Morrison. 
London. 



A Sketch of Semitic Origins: Social and Religious. By 
George Aaron Barton. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1902. 

Professor Barton's work may be defined as a courageous, 
learned and able attempt to solve an insoluble problem. He en- 
deavors to pass beyond the data furnished by the sources for our 
knowledge of Semitic antiquities and to reconstruct the picture 
of Semitic society through the interpretation of "survivals." In 
his method, he shows himself to be a worthy follower of the late 
Robertson Smith and it is a significant testimony to the value and 
suggestiveness of the labors of that lamented scholar that he has 
inspired the present generation of students to follow up the paths 
in which he was so successful a pioneer. The best method may, 
however, be carried too far and Professor Barton in his attempt 
to push back the "origins" puts the method at times to a severe 
strain. In offering this criticism at the outset of this notice, it 
must not be supposed that Barton's researches do> not represent 
a decided advance in the grasp of the main problem with which 
he deals. There is much in his admirably conceived volume that 
is of permanent value and this value is fortunately independent 
of the acceptance of his main thesis. The thesis may be summed 
up as follows. Having shown traces of the existence of polyan- 
dry of various types in primitive Semitic society and evidence of 
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the reckoning of descent through the female line — a social con- 
dition known as the matriarchate — our author concludes that the 
religious "origins" must reflect these social conditions and for 
him the important element in these "origins" consists in the prop- 
osition that the worship of goddesses must have preceded the 
worship of gods or at all events the cult of superior powers con- 
ceived as female must have been at one time more of a controlling 
factor in primitive Semitic religions than the cult of powers con- 
ceived as male. He opens his argument by a discussion of the 
"Cradle of the Semites," but in a work dealing primarily with 
the difficult and elusive problem of "origins," we should properly 
expect first a chapter devoted to a definition of the Semites. As 
a matter of fact, one of the weaknesses of Barton's book, which 
seriously affects his argument, is the vagueness in his use of the 
term "Semite." To repeat the generalizations about Semites 
which are a "survival" of the days of Renan is not to offer a def- 
inition and it is somewhat of a surprise to find so careful a scholar 
as Barton asserting that "intensity of faith of a certain kind, 
ferocity, exclusiveness and imagination" are "Semitic character- 
istics" (p. 28). As though such traits, which are partly in- 
dividualistic and in part concomitant with certain stages of so- 
cial life, can be regarded as distinguishing one race more than 
another. "Intensity of faith" is certainly as characteristic of cer- 
tain classes of Presbyterians living in the United States as of 
Semites reared in the steppes of Arabia. "Ferocity" marks the 
savage everywhere ; the "exclusiveness" of the Semites is certainly 
not more pronounced than that of the "400" in New York, and 
as for "imagination" why a larger share of it should be accorded 
to the Semites who have put so little of the "imaginary" in the 
literatures produced by them, is hard to understand. There was 
some excuse for such glittering generalizations fifty years ago 
when Renan wrote his "Histoire generale des langues semiti- 
ques," for the types of Semitic culture known at that time all ap- 
peared to bear the impress of their Arabian origin and it was 
perhaps justifiable to look upon the Bedouin not only as the gen- 
uine but as the original Semite. With the advance of our knowl- 
edge, however, regarding the totally unique culture produced in 
the Euphrates Valley, separating into two branches the Babylon- 
ian and Assyrian, of which each has certain distinctive traits, de- 
spite the fact that the one is the offshoot of the other, it became 
necessary to revise our views of Semitic traits and to a certain ex- 
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tent our definition of the term "Semite." To account for the new 
departure in the Euphrates Valley by the liberal use of the term 
"Sumero-Akkadian" and to attribute all the distinctive features 
of the Babylono-Assyrian culture to a supposed non-Semitic in- 
gredient is of course a convenient solution of the difficulty, but 
also an unjustifiable one. Granting a non-Semitic stratum in the 
culture of the Euphrates Valley, the objection still holds good 
that generalizations which apply to the Babylonians do not ap- 
ply to the Assyrians, who although first cousins of the Babylon- 
ians exhibit totally different traits. Again, thanks to the course 
taken by modern Old Testament researches, we have a much 
clearer view of the factors involved in the growth and develop- 
ment of the Hebrews and of their religion than was possible in 
the days of Renan, and certainly the more we study this people, 
the stronger is the impression gained of the transformation in 
their character brought about through their unique religious ex- 
periences. In short, if we place side by side three such distinctive 
types as the Babylonians, the Hebrews and the Phoenicians, it 
becomes evident that generalizations which should apply to all 
must be so general as to lose their value and would probably 
be equally applicable to the various types of "Aryan" culture. 

This objection apart, the chapter on "The Cradle of the Semites" 
is to be recommended to all who wish to obtain a satisfactory 
view of the controversy which has now been waged for some 
decades among scholars as to the starting-point of Semitic migra- 
tion. Professor Barton assumes two homes for the Semites, 
one in Africa before their separation from the Hamites and a 
second in Arabia where the Semite par excellence was reared. 
This solution has much to commend it and is now supported in 
a measure by the recent investigations of Grimme, who recognizes 
in the Ethiopic — the Semite language of ancient Abyssinia — a 
more primitive type than the Arabic of which the Ethiopic had 
hitherto been supposed to be an offshoot. It must however 
be borne in mind that the home of a people is not necessarily 
the place in which the most permanent traits are impressed upon 
it, and even if the main thesis of Professor Barton's work 
applies to the Arabs it does not follow that it must also apply 
to the Babylonians and to the Hebrews. 

The second chapter dealing With "Primitive Semitic Social 
Life" is an exceedingly valuable discussion of the earliest organ- 
ization of clan life among the Semites — that is chiefly the ancient 
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Arabs — in which the author has put together the existing evi- 
dence for totemism, polyandry and the matriarchate. In regard 
to totemism some difference of opinion is possible but it may 
safely be said that the results of Barton's investigations regarding 
traces of the existence of polyandry and the matriarchate in an- 
cient Semitic society are of a permanent character and represent 
an advance upon the work done in this field by his predecessors. 

With the third chapter, however, on "Semitic Religious Orig- 
ins," we come to "the parting of the ways." He takes an early 
opportunity in this chapter to emphasize the importance of the 
cult of goddesses among Semites in primitive times and from this 
point on through the remainder of the work, this thought is up- 
permost in his mind. He successively endeavors to find traces 
of the influence of Semites on the non-Semitic world which again 
vivals of the "female" cult among the southern and western 
Semites, in Babylonia, and finally the theory is applied also to 
Jahwe. In the eighth and last chapter he furnishes an estimate 
of the influence of Semites on the non-Semite world which again 
•shows the author at his best and which may be regarded as a 
good summary of the course taken on the road of culture by the 
various branches of the Semites. Since, however, the ultimate 
test of the book rests upon the theory to the elaboration of which 
he devotes five out of the eight chapters, it will be proper to de- 
vote the balance of this review to a consideration of some of the 
evidence that the author adduces for his ingenuous, though one 
cannot help adding, untenable theory. 

If there is one feature more characteristic than any other in 
the religions of the various branches of the Semites within his- 
toric terms, it is the unimportant position occupied by the god- 
desses in any Semitic pantheon. In the Babylonian religion, 
which shows the most developed form of a "Semite," or if you 
choose, "Semitized" pantheon, the goddesses are for the most 
part mere shadows of the gods, the consorts attached to the lat- 
ter as much in human society. The exception is proved by 
the one great goddess Ishtar, who practically absorbs the qualities 
of her sister deities. We do not hear of goddesses among 
Hebrews, Moabites, or Ammonites. The worship of the Ca- 
naanites was essentially a "Baal" cult though the female prin- 
ciple was recognized and symbolized. According to Professor 
Barton, however, this phase of Semitic religions represents a later 
development and he sees evidence of a transformation in the 
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well-known fact that while Ishtar is a female deity among the 
Babylonians and Phoenicians, the corresponding form Athtar in 
southern Arabia is a male deity. To substantiate his view that 
the female Athtar is the original type, he adduces the evidence 
furnished by a Sabaean inscription which is dedicated to a 
deity Umm-Athtar — an expression which following Mordtmann 
he renders as "Mother Athtar." The evidence is somewhat weak- 
ened by the fact that in this inscription, the couple who' dedicate 
the inscription to Umm-Athtar speak of themselves as "his" serv- 
ants and to account for this, as Barton does, on the assumption 
that the age of the inscription marks the transition from the fe- 
male to the male Athtar is not plausible. Is it conceivable that 
a worshiper while in the act of paying his devotion to a deity 
should address it as both male and female because he was uncer- 
tain of the sex to which his deity belonged. Leaving aside the 
view of other scholars that Umm-Athtar is a new deity, the very 
addition Umm would appear to emphasize the fact that in this 
way, the consort of Athtar is indicated. On Professor Barton's 
theory the Umm is not satisfactorily accounted for and if any 
conclusion is warranted it is that Athtar was so generally con- 
ceived as a god that those who set up this inscription felt obliged 
to add an element to the name in order to make clear that it was 
the female Athtar whom they had in mind. "His" servants would 
therefore have reference to "Athtar" and jf the inscription gives 
any evidence of a "transition" in beliefs it points to a change of 
a male "Athtar" into a "female" one. Professor Barton him- 
self points out that the district of southwestern Arabia whence 
the inscription in question comes, is not suitable for nomadic 
life and that agricultural communities must have been formed 
there at a very early time (p. 125). It seems strange therefore 
that the only part of Arabia which furnishes a possible evidence 
of a female Athtar should be one which represents the higher 
culture marked by the advance to agricultural life. Is it not more 
natural to bring the more plausible transformation of a male 
into a female Athtar into connection with the significant circum- 
stance that the only female deity who plays a decided part in the 
Babylonian pantheon is Ishtar who under various names is re- 
garded as the source of fertility among mankind, and hence the 
goddess of love and passions, as well as the goddess who blesses 
the fields with plenty — the source of fertility of the earth? The 
strength and power associated with "fertility" would easily ac- 
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count for another phase of Ishtar that crops out at certain periods 
in Babylonian history and is particularly prominent in Assyria, — 
namely, as the goddess of war who aids her followers in the thick 
of battle. Among the Phoenicians and Canaanites, likewise, the 
female principle is recognized chiefly in connection with "pro- 
creation," so that it is precisely when the agricultural stage is 
reached that we naturally find the cult of female deities coming 
forward at the side of the male deities. The prominence of the 
Ishtar cult in Babylonia (our knowledge of which has been ad- 
vanced by Barton's former studies of the subject) constitutes, 
of course, an important element in our author's argument, but 
on his own theory we should expect to see the "female" cult 
showing traces of waning power as civilization advances, but 
not only is there no evidence of the transformation of the female 
Ishtar into a male deity in Babylonia, but the Ishtar cult retains 
all of its force down to the latest period of Assyrian history and 
in part of Babylonian history. The prominence of Ishtar in the 
old legends and myths, to which Barton properly calls attention, 
is not more marked than the role assigned to her in the oracles 
of Esarhaddon or in the annals of as Ashurbanipal. 

Turning to another section of the book, Professor Barton is 
at pains to show that Chemosh the chief deity of the Moabites, 
known to us chiefly from the Old Testament and from the fam- 
ous Moabite inscription, was "generically connected with the old 
Semitic mother goddess" (p. 141). His main argument rests 
upon the interpretation that he puts upon the name Ashtar- 
Chemosh which occurs in line seventeen of the inscription just 
referred to. He takes this combination as a proof that Chemosh 
was regarded as possessing the qualities proper to Ashtar or 
Ishtar, but the obvious objection to such a view is that the burden 
of proof to show that Ashtar is intended as a female deity rests 
upon Barton and he fails to adduce this proof. The name of 
the female goddess in Syria and Palestine appears invariably as 
Ashtarte and the form Ashtar, therefore, in the Moabite inscrip- 
tion is a proof in favor of the assumption that Ashtarte — the 
t representing the feminine termination — is a formation based 
upon Ashtar and marks the "transformation" therefore of a male 
Athtar (or Ashtar) as we find him in southern Arabia, into a 
female one.. It is not, of course, necessary to assume that the 
philological process as little as the sociological should have been 
identical among Moabites and Babylonians, any more than that 
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the transition to agricultural life should necessarily have been fol- 
lowed by the rise or greater prominence of the cult of female 
deities. To the Canaanites, the source of the fertility of their 
lands remained a masculine "Baal" (though associated with a 
female" principle) and therefore the Hebrews upon taking the 
step towards agriculture transferred the qualities of this Baal — 
to their own "masculine" Jahwe. Professor Barton, however, 
does not stop short at Jahwe, who also according to him was 
developed out of the "primitive mother goddess" (p. 280). Ex- 
amining the seven points that he urges as proof for his theory, it 
will be found that while some are exceedingly ingenious, none 
are conclusive. The first two points rest upon the supposed an- 
alogy between the development of the Hebrews and that of the 
Kenites and Moabites respectively and this argument depends 
furthermore upon the assumption that Barton has proved his 
case for those two peoples. His third point is the emphasis laid 
in the cult of Jahwe upon circumcision, but because circum- 
cision is closely associated in some of the Pentateuchal sources 
with the connubium rite is surely no sutticient reason for con- 
cluding that Jahwe was originally a god of fertility and essen- 
tially a life-giving power. The wide-spread character of the 
rite on which Barton himself dwells in an earlier part of his work 
speaks against an originally close connection between Jahwe and 
circumcision and argues in favor of the secondary and therefore 
late character of such association. Still less convincing is Bar- 
ton's next point that because the Hebrews had an old custom of 
placing the hand under the thigh in swearing by Jahwe, there- 
fore Jahwe was at one time associated with the reproductive 
power. Admitting that the "thigh" stands for "the organs of 
reproduction," which is probable though not certain, the custom 
can readily be accounted for through the association of life with 
these organs. Swearing by the "thigh" is thus equivalent to 
swearing by one's own life, but there is absolutely nothing in 
the custom which argues for a closer association with Jahwe than 
any other god. The argument from the nomadic Passover festival 
which in its original form involved a sheep sacrifice in the spring 
of the year when the young were born, has somewhat more force, 
but is far from conclusive. Barton is no doubt right in assum- 
ing with most scholars that the festival antedates the settlement 
in Canaan, but the Hebrews in accepting it would naturally make 
the sacrifice to Jahwe as the only god to whom they paid their 
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devotion and also because of the association of the Passover 
with the redemption from Egypt brought about according to 
tradition by none other than Jahwe himself. It would be equally 
legitimate to assert that Jahwe was an agricultural deity because 
the Matzoth prepared of the first wheat were dedicated to him. 
Indeed the association of life with Jahwe, of which Barton also 
finds a trace in the etymology of the name, would be equally in 
place in the case of an agricultural deity, as in the case of a god 
belonging to the earlier nomadic and pastoral stage who is mark- 
ed according to Barton as a god of general fertility and whose 
power manifests itself primarily in providing the fruit of the 
palm tree and in granting offspring to animals. If Jahwe really 
signifies "He who causes to be, i. e., gives life," such an etymol- 
ogy points to the advanced conception of Jahwe as a "creator" 
in general and comes close to the role assigned to Elohim in the 
first verse of Genesis. Barton's last argument rests upon the 
supposed connection between the Jahwe of the Kenites (from 
whom according to Barton, the Hebrews borrowed the cult) and 
the palm trees. But surely because Jericho, "a city of palm 
trees" was once in the power of the Kenites and because around 
Sinai and in other spots where Kenites sojourned, palm trees were 
cultivated furnishes no sufficient reason for regarding Jahwe as 
a god of fertility. "Palm-tree" districts were naturally coveted 
because of the sustenance that they furnished and Professor 
Barton would first have to prove that Jahwe or any other god 
was regarded as the power behind the tree to which the tree owes, 
its life before drawing his conclusion. Such proof, however, 
is wanting and in the primitive state of society which he has in 
mind, the "god" of the palm tree was no doubt supposed to re- 
side in the tree and not on the top of a mountain, which is the 
earliest dwelling to which the Jahwe of the Kenites can be traced 
back. It would not be difficult, if space permitted, thus to follow 
Barton's arguments in other chapters of his book, point for point, 
and show the rather unstable foundations upon which his theory 
rests. 

In a general way it may be said of all the evidence that he ad- 
duces, that it admits in every case of a different interpretation 
than the one which he puts upon it and that in many cases he 
forces the evidence beyond legitimate bounds. The strongest 
point for his theory of the "transformation" of deities is the un- 
doubted existence of "androgynous" powers, but other theories- 
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at least equally possible may be adduced to account for such 
deities, and, even granting "transformation" as a factor, the 
change from male to female at the agricultural stage in the life 
of a people when the conception of a great mother goddess 
would naturally arise, is to say the least more plausible than the 
transformation from female to male because of the supposed 
superior position accorded to man in the course of social de- 
velopment. A connection between economic conditions and re- 
ligious beliefs, with which proposition Barton starts out, un- 
doubtedly exists, but such connection is to be sought in the forms 
of the cult and not in the domain of beliefs themselves which 
rest rather upon a primitive logic and upon crude methods of 
speculation as to the relationship of the individual to the powers 
which manifest themselves on all sides of him. While therefore 
rejecting Barton's main contention, thanks are due to 'him for 
having amassed such valuable material for the study of Semitic 
antiquities. As already indicated his work is a contribution of 
decided value to this study and whatever the ultimate solution 
(if any) will be of the problem upon which he touches, his work 
will be indispensable to students and is to be warmly recom- 
mended as a most suggestive discussion of an important theme. 

Morris Jastrow., Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



The Social Problem : Life and Work. By J. A. Hobson. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. Pp. x., 295. 

This work is divided into two parts. The first deals with "the 
science of social progress," the second with "the art of social 
progress." The first part is critical and the second part is con- 
structive. 

In the first part the author seems to go out of his way to bring 
sweeping charges against the economists, the old and the new. 
To Mr. Hobson the economists are very much like King Charles' 
head to Mr. Dick. It seems a pity that he should weaken what 
of interest and importance he has to say by burying it in a mass 
of unnecessary criticism which most of his readers must regard 
as extravagant. With Professor Marshall he is very severe. He 
will not allow him to break up a "social problem" into parts because 
it is organic — what would the biologists say to this, I wonder! 



